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HAM RADIO OR CB ? 


Two Radio Services with Quite Different Purposes 


John, KBD3757, received his radio license from the FCC in 1973. 
A self-employed building contractor, John uses his radio to con- 
tact his wife at home to get any messages left by prospective 
clients. Last-year, John helped rescue a truck driver whose truck 
had overturned by radioing for help after witnessing the accident 
on the way to work. | 


Bruce, WA1POI, has been on the air since 1971, when he passed 
his Novice class license test. Now an Advanced class license 
holder, Bruce uses his radio to experiment on high frequencies 
and to talk with friends across the country and around the world. 
During Hurricane Allen, Bruce helped relay health and welfare 
messages for families with relatives in storm-struck Texas. 


The two radio operators described above are very much 
alike. Both are competent operators, licensed by the FCC 
and experienced in the public service aspect of radio 
communication. 

Still, one important characteristic makes them very dif- 
ferent from one another. John is a Citizens Band (CB) 
radio operator and Bruce is an Amateur (ham) radio 
operator. 

Although Citizens Band and Amateur Radio are often 
mistaken for one another, the licensing requirements and 
operating privileges for both radio services have been 
established by law with quite different purposes in mind. 


(Continued next page) 


Public service communication has been a traditional responsibility 
of Amateur Radio since 1913, when the first known emergency 
communication was conducted by a radio amateur. (Photo by 
Gary Engleman) 


LICENSING 


The basic difference between the two radio services is in 
licensing requirements. A CB station permit may be 
obtained simply by submitting a properly completed form 
to FCC. There is only one class of permit, and no examina- 
tion is required. Personal names or ‘“‘handles’’ are often 
used but cannot be substituted as a call sign. The licensee 
must be 18 years of age or older. 

The Amateur Radio operator and station licensing pro- 
cedure, by contrast, includes rigid testing of the applicant 
as to knowledge of radio theory, operating practices, 
applicable U.S. and international law and Morse code. 
There are five license levels, each requiring more 
technical knowledge and operating proficiency; the 
higher the license level, the greater the operating 
privileges. The license is renewable every five years, and 
there are no age limits. 


One of ARRL’s nearly 6,000 volunteer instructors nationwide 
teaches radio theory to a class of prospective hams. Started in 
1976, the training program has successfully prepared thousands of 
applicants studying for FCC Novice to Extra class license tests. 


OPERATING PRIVILEGES 
AND LIMITATIONS 


Perhaps the most widely misunderstood difference be- 
tween the ham radio and CB operator is what each is 
allowed by law to do --or not do-- under the terms of the 
license granted by FCC. 

Amateur Radio is a worldwide avocation, while the 
Citizens Band is a short-distance communications service 
which laymen use. The amateur is permitted to operate a 
station over a broad range of frequencies allocated 
through international agreement. The CB operator is 
restricted to one narrow segment of the radio spectrum 
assigned specifically for his use by FCC. 

An amateur operator may talk to any other amateur, 
anywhere in the world, about anything he wishes with but 
one exception -- Amateur Radio may not be used to trans- 
act business. In contrast, CB radio was created post WWII 
to provide low cost, convenient, local business radio com- 
munications to a wide number of users. 
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Whether it’s on a beach on a sunny Caribbean island or at the 
ends of the earth, chances are Amateur Radio is close by. New 
Jersey ham Dave Porter brought Amateur Radio along on his trek 
to the North Pole last year, making contact with other hams as far 
away as Puerto Rico. (photo by Bruce Frahm) 
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TECHNICAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


While both radio services are best remembered for 
public sevice, radio amateurs are unique in that they 
represent a self-renewing supply of technically trained 
personnel who have contributed much to the advance- 
ment of radio communications. From the earliest 
experiments in radio to the first successful attempts at 
transcontinental and transoceanic communication and 
the age of satellite communication, Amateur Radio 
operators have had a hand in shaping the course of radio 
history. Some technical achievements Amateur Radio has 
fostered are: slow-scan television (sending of long-range 
video signals), moonbounce (relaying messages by reflect- 
ing them off the moon) and satellite communications (Or- 
biting Satellites Carrying Amateur Radio). 


Hurtling through space, OSCAR 8 is a relay station for Amateur 
Radio operators around the world, providing reliable long 
distance communications, as well as facilities for a wide range of 
experiments which help to advance the radio art. 


In summary, the Citizens Band Radio Service is for 
short-range personal and business communications. The 
Amateur Radio Service, on the other hand, is a world- 
wide service which permits its operators to develop inter- 
national friendships, carry on technical experimentation 
and provide both local and international communications 
in times of natural disasters without pecuniary interest. 
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Ham 


DIFFERENCES AT A GLANCE 
AMATEUR RADIO SERVICE (HAM) 


License Requirements: 


Technical, code and regulatory exams. 
Operator and station licensed. No age limit. 


Identification: 


Call sign assigned by FCC. On-the-air use required 
for identification. State legislatures have 
authorized call-letter plates. 


Call Sign: 


Example: W1AW. One-or two-letter prefix 
indicates country, single numeral for region, 
one, two-or three-letter individual suffix. 


License Privileges: 


Variable. Depend upon the level of examination 
passed. 


Frequencies: 


Broad range of frequencies in segments 
throughout the entire radio spectrum. 
Internationally allocated. 


Power Permitted: 


Up to 1000 watts input, depending upon class of 
license and band used. 


Range: 


Worldwide. Limited only by radio conditions. 


Mode of Communication: 


Optional. Voice, international Morse code, 
radioteletype, television, ground and satellite 
repeater stations, moonbounce signals, other 
experimental forms. 


Uses Permitted: 


Hobby communications, scientific 
experimentation, public service. 
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CB 


CITIZENS RADIO SERVICE (CB) 


No examination. Only station licensed. 
Licensee must be 19 or older. 


Call sign assigned by FCC. On-the-air use required 
for identification. Nickname or ‘‘handle”’ 
identification only is illegal. 


Example: KGA1234. A three-or four-letter prefix 


followed by a four-digit number. 


Specific and limited. 


Two band segments only with 40 channel capa- 
bility — as of January 1, 1977. U.S. allocation. 


Five watts maximum input. 


Local. Contacts forbidden in excess of 150 miles. 


Only voice and one-way remote control devices. 


Business and casual conversation, public service. 
Specific guidelines. No experimentation allowed. 


ALONG 
PEACE 


LINES 


Driving is a privilege, not a right. 


Do you remember hearing those words during your 
drivers’ education classes ? The instructor impressed upon 
you the necessity for learning the basic rules of the road in 
order to act responsibly and protect yourself and the 
millions of others who share the roads with you. A driver's 
license must be earned. 


There is a parallel in radio -- use of the radio spectrum is 
a privilege, not a right. Traditionally, the privilege of using 
a transmitting device was something that had to be earned 
-- by taking the requisite series of FCC examinations. And 
it still is that way in Amateur Radio. 
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But recently the thought has surfaced that citizens have 
a “right’’ to utilized the radic spectrum without the 
necessity of taking tests to prove qualifications. Indeed, 
the citizens band service was born from this belief. While 
a license is required, there is no examination of any sort. 
Today, there are parties lobbying for expansion of the pre- 
sent citizens band, and the FCC is in the midst of a Notice 
of Inquiry looking into the creation of a new personal 
radio service (citizens band) in the 900 MHz region. 


We won't debate here the philosophical issue of 
privileges versus rights, but we will report some facts. 
While not without problems in its ranks, the Amateur 
Radio Service is considered by the FCC to be one of the 
best behaved services over which it has jurisdiction. It is a 
self-policing service which requires very little FCC en- 
forcement effort. The citizens band service, on the other 
hand, while certainly not without its merits, is often best 
remembered for out-of-band operation, illegal use of 
amplifiers, and interference to television reception (the 
last of which is often unjustly blamed on the Amateur 
Radio Service). 


Is there a conclusion to be drawn here ? We think so. 
Some will disagree. But one thing is beyond dispute. An 
Amateur Radio operator knows he has earned his 
operating privileges, and would not have it any other way. 
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